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RANGE EXTENSION OF CEANOTHUS SANGUINEUS, 
Outver A. FARWELL. 


In the Synoptical Flora and in Piper’s Flora of the State of Washing- 
ton the distribution of Ceanothus sanguineus, Pursh is given as from 
Brit. Columbia to N. California and Idaho. Howell gives the same 
range but extends it eastward to Montana. Rydberg, in the Flora of 
Montana, says it occurs only on the western slope of the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains. Coulter’s Manual, Ist. Ed., credits it to the 
region of the Missouri and its tributaries but it is not given a place 
in the 2nd. edition. Pursh, who first described it from material 
collected by Lewis, gives it as “Near the Rocky Mountains, on the 
banks of the Missouri”; in so far as this statement by itself is con- 
cerned, it might mean either the eastern or western slope of the Rockies 
or both; I have not access to any records that might determine the 
point in question. The plant, however, has been considered to belong _ 
exclusively to the northwestern region west of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its discovery, therefore, in the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, in Michigan, is of more than local interest. I first collected it in 
fruit in August, 1886, near Copper Harbor. At that time, being young 
in years and botanical experience, my main object was to make each 
species I found agree with some one of those enumerated in Gray’s 
Manual; so it naturally found a resting place in the species cover of 
C. Americanus where it remained forgotten until 1914. Having in 
that year had occasion to examine critically my material of the 
eastern species I’at once observed that the Keweenaw plant was not 
C. Americanus. An investigation convinced me that it was either 
C. sanguineus or a new species. On a trip to the Lake Superior region 
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early in July of this year (1915) I found the shrub in full bloom. It 
proved to be C. sanguineus. I examined a section of territory about 
half a mile long by as muck wide and found the plant to be quite 
plentiful; the probabilities are that it may be found over a much 
larger area. It is found in rocky woods, the rock being of trap rock 
formation; the woods are mostly of evergreen trees but have a good 
sprinkling of oak, birches, willows, poplars, maples and other decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. It is, of course, indigenous to this region. The 
possibilities of its having been an introduction from west of the Rockies 
are so remote as to be negligible. Plants from the eastern slope of 
the Rockies might be introduced to the Lake Superior region by way 
of the rivers and streams which find an outlet through Lake Winnipeg, 
Winnipeg River, the Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake River, and Pigeon 
River to Lake Superior but this line of travel would not transport the 
seed of a plant from the western slope, nor would the Missouri carry 
the seed from that region to Lake Superior. The same remarks apply 
to another plant, the Mimulus moschatus, Dougl., which is native 
to the same regions; it may have been introduced further east as an 
escape from cultivation but the argument will not apply here, since, 
so far as I have been able to learn, it was never cultivated in the 
Copper district of Michigan unless gathered for the purpose from the 
local native plant. The only probable explanation of such widely 
separated stations is that the species in preglacial times were more 
generally distributed but that the ice of the glacial period destroyed 
intermediate stations. 

DEPARTMENT OF Botany, 

Parke, Davis & ComPANy, 
Derrort, Micuicsn. 


\ 
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THE CHARACTERS AND RANGE OF CAREX 
LAEVIVAGINATA. 


M. L. Fernat. 


\ 


In 1909, in his treatment of Carex in Engler’s Pflanzenreich, Kiiken- 
thal described from Biltmore, North Carolina, Carex stipata, var. 
laewinaginata.! In typical C. stipata the broadish flaccid leaves have 
the scarious cross-puckered sheath slightly prolonged at the orifice 
into a very thin membrane; but in var. laevivaginata, as described by 
Kiikenthal, the leaves are firmer and narrower (3 mm. broad), with 
the sheath plane (not cross puckered) and thickened at the orifice; 
and the inflorescence is shorter than in typical C. stipata. Subse- 
quently, but without amplification of the characters, Mackenzie has 
elevated the plant to specific rank as C. laevivaginata (Kiikenth.) 
Mackenzie ? and has extended the range to Maryland. 

That Carex laevivaginata is a distinct species of definite range now 
seems fairly clear, for a considerable mass of specimens in the Gray 
Herbarium and the Herbarium of the New England Botanical Club 
shows it to have not only the characters already emphasized but some 
others to which attention is here directed, and to occur somewhat 
generally in damp rich woods and swamps of the Alleghanian region. 
The most striking character of the plant, besides its firmer and nar- 
rower leaves and smooth sheaths with firm often cartilaginous orifice, 
is its much greener and simpler inflorescences. In C. stipata the 
crowded often somewhat paniculate inflorescence has a yellowish 
color and in age becomes quite brown; and the perigynia are about 
4mm. long. In C. laevivaginata, on the other hand, the inflorescence 
is simpler and looser, at first pale-green, but in maturity with a very 
slight brownish tinge; and the perigynia are 5-6.5 mm> long, thus 
giving the cylindric head an even more muricate appearance than in 
C. stupata. 

Carex stipata is a plant of the Canadian and Transition Zones, 
occurring in wet habitats from Newfoundland to British Columbia, 
southward to the District of Columbia, Virginia, the Great Lake states, 
Towa, Kansas, New Mexico and California; with an extremely large 


1 Kiikenth. in Engler, Pflanzenr. iv. Fam. 20, 172 (1909). 
2 Mackenzie in Britton & Brown, Ill. Fl. ed. 2, i. 371 (1913). 
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variety, var. uberior C. Mohr, in the Louisianian area from South 
Carolina to Florida and Texas. C. laevivaginata, on the other hand, 
is essentially Alleghanian, occurring from Massachusetts to North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Illinois. Judged by its representation \in 
herbaria it is much less common in New England than C. stipata. 
The herbarium material immediately accessible shows 88 sheets of 
C. stipata from New England, but only 11 sheets of C. laevvaginata 
representing the following 6 stations. Massacnuserts: Purgatory 
Swamp, Norwood, June 16, 1878, Faxon, June 21, 1896, HE. F. Williams, 
June 27, 1897, Stdney Harris; Williamstown, May 30, 1898, J. R. 
Churchill, June 17, 1901, E. F. Williams; swamp, Stockbridge, 
June 28, 1900, Ralph Hoffmann. Ruoper Istanp: without definite 
locality, Olney; Cat Swamp, Providence, July 2, 1893, J. F. Collins. 
Connecticut: North Cromwell or Farmington, 1878, Chas. Wright 
(both C. stipata and C. laevivaginata with one label). Judge Churchill 
has recently informed the writer that @. laevivaginata is also found in 
rich soil near the Merrimac at Bradford, Massachusetts. The species 
is, however, so little known as yet that further information as to its 
local distribution and its habitat is needed. 


Gray HERBARIUM. 


ARENARIA STRICTA IN THE WuITE Movuntarns.— In the seventh 
edition of Gray’s Manual Arenarta stricta Michx. is reported as found 
on Mt. Washington, N. H., the citation being based upon a specimen 
collected by Mr. W. H. Manning. That this reference, however, 
is due to a transposition of labels and that the specimen upon which 
it is founded really came from Glens Falls, N. Y., has been convinc- 
ingly shown (RHoporA, xi, 184-5) by Professor Fernald, who adds 
that the ‘summit of a hill, Holderness, N. H.,’ where the plant was 
collected in July, 1891, by Dr. R. C. Manning, is, so far as he knows, 
the only New Hampshire station for this species. It was of interest 
to me, therefore, on 19 July, 1915, while I was collecting on Hart’s 
Ledge, at the southern extremity of the Montalban Range in the 
lower part of Crawford Notch in Coés and Carroll counties, thirteen 
miles south of Mt. Washington and about twenty-five miles northeast 
of Holderness, to find an abundance of this plant growing in woods, 
on damp rocks, along a steep and somewhat intermittent watercourse. 
This station is on the southeast side of the ledge in the township of 
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Bartlett, Carroll County. A more extended visit on 9 September 
of the same year disclosed the plant on similar damp rocks on the 
west slope and also in the coarse gravels of the summit (2009 feet), 
both places being a little west of the county line in Hadley’s Grant, 
Coés County. At the present, then, we may probably regard this 
ledge as the northeastern limit of the species. Near A. stricta in the 
Carroll County station was its congener, A. groenlandica (Retz.) 
Spreng., which is not uncommon on the mountains of the Montalban 
Range, but which is perhaps seldom found in so incongruous a situa- 
tion as here, growing under the shade of red oak trees! Other species 
of interest noted upon the ledge were Panicum latifolium L., Oryzopsis 
racemosa (Sm.) Ricker, Polygonum scandens L., P. Douglasti Greene 
(in great abundance on both dry and damp ground, in the sun and in 
the shade), a slender native Chenopodium matching the description 
of C. leptophyllum Nutt., var. oblongifolium Wats., Cardamine parvi- 
flora L., Geranium Robertianum L., G. Bicknellit Britton, Arctostaphy- 
los Uva-ursi (L.) Spreng., and Specularia perfoliata (L.) A. DC. Of 
these the two Polygonums, the Chenopodium, and the Arctostaphylos 
are new to Coéds County, while the Panicum, the Cardamine, and the 
Specularia are unreported from that county but on Hart’s Ledge 
miss inclusion within its limits by only a few hundred feet. Speci- 
mens of all the plants mentioned are to be deposited in the herbarium 
of the New England Botanical Club. It may be remarked that the 
vicinity of Bartlett, where plants of the warmer district of east central 
New Hampshire mingle with those of the colder areas of Crawford 
Notch and the Montalban and Rocky Branch Ranges, and where 
the numerous lower mountains are diversified by frequent cliffs 
and extensive open ledges, offers many attractions to, the collector.— 
ArtTHuR STANLEY Prask, Urbana, Illinois. 


Tur OccURRENCE OF BoTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANUM, var. EUROPAEUM 
in AmErica.— About the Gulf of St. Lawrence, especially on the 
west coast of Newfoundland, the south coast of the Labrador Penin- 
sula, and on the Gaspé Peninsula of Quebec, there occurs a grape-fern 
clearly related to Botrychium virginianum (L.) Sw., but differing in the 
much less dissected segments of the sterile frond and, in its most 
characteristic development, in its heavy or firm texture. The plant 
proves to be a very close match for the European material passing 
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as B. virginianum, a plant which, as represented in the Gray Herbarium 
and as shown by the plates illustrating the Scandinavian and Russian 
specimens, departs from the common Alleghanian and eastern Asiatic 
material in exactly the points indicated above. This European plant 
was set off by Presl as B. anthemoides,! but has subsequently been 
treated as B. virginianum, var. europaeum Angstrém.? 

Besides the material from the region of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
characteristic specimens have been seen from the Thunder Bay Dis- 
trict, Ontario, and from northern New England. In New England 
some of the plants seem to be exactly intermediate, as judged by the 
cutting of the frond, between B. mwrginianwm and var. europaeum, 
but south of this area all the plants seem to be typical B. virginianum. 
The plant with the less dissected frond, being the only representative 
of the species in Europe and occurring in North America chiefly north 
of the range of typical B. virginianum, seems to the writers to be well 
separated as a variety which should be called B. virgintanum (L.) 
Sw., var. europaeum Angstrém.— M. L. Frernatp and Haroxp Sr. 
JOHN. ‘ 


BIDENS CONNATA PETIOLATA.— At Franklin, Connecticut, in low 
meadows, B. connata petiolata occurs with noticeably large heads and 
with achenes considerably exceeding the length of 4-6 mm. given for 
the species in the last edition of the Manual. In the Franklin plants 
the mature central achenes are 8-9 mm. long. Very few central 
achenes shorter than 8 mm. were found in the many heads examined 
by the writer. The measurements refer to large, well developed heads. 
The awns, too, are longer than in the species, as well as stouter, and 
the two pairs are often of equal length. Short golden-yellow rays are 
usually developed early but soon fall away. The plants are abundant 
in Franklin Meadows, and very uniform in habit. They show well a 
difference between variety and species, which seems, so far as the 
writer’s observation extends, to be constant, but is, however, more 
readily recognized in the field than in the herbarium. In the typical 
form of the species the head is low and hemispherical, while in the 
variety it is taller and cylindrical, or at full maturity slightly 
broadened upward. In fresh plants the contrast is striking. Speci- 
mens have been deposited in the Gray Herbarium.— R. W. Woop- 
WARD, New Haven, Connecticut. 


‘ Presl. Abh. béhm. Ges. ser. 5, v. 323 (1848). 
2 Angstrém, Botaniska Notiser (1854) 68. 
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Tae Mutation Factor in Evo.tution: wira PArticutar REFrer- 
ENCE TO OENOTHERA. By R. RuaaiEs Gares.! Since DeVries 
discovered the two aberrant forms of Oenothera Lamarckiana that he 
called brevistylis and laevifolia at Hilversum in 1887, the genus Oeno- 
thera probably has been studied more intensively than any other 
similar group of plants. As evidence of this analytic activity a litera- 
ture of some five hundred titles has been produced. Every botanist 
appreciates the numerous facts that have been brought to light re- 
garding the classification, distribution, gross morphology, cytology 
and genetics of the genus, and owing to the volume of the publications 
everyone is thankful when compilations are made. DeVries has 
brought together the greater part, of these facts in Die Mutations- 
theorie and Gruppenweise Artbildung. The volume under considera- 
tion supplements these two works by a fairly complete consideration 
of the taxonomy, cultural history and cytology of the group. In 
addition the author brings together the data from his own extensive 
pedigree culture, and urges, rather didactically at times, the con- 
clusions he has drawn from them. 

The book purports to be a reconnaisance of the theory of Evolution 
by Mutation, it really is wholly a consideration of the biology of the 
Oenotheras. The author rests his case on the one group of facts. 
DeVries did not make this mistake; for, as Cervantes says, “It is the 
part of a wise man to keep himself today for tomorrow, and not to 
venture all his eggs in one basket.’”’ DeVries did indeed lay great 
stress upon his work with the evening primroses, but he did not over- 
look numerous other props for his hypothesis,— props so sturdy that 
in the opinion of some, the Oenothera investigations might be disre- 
garded without weakening the edifice. Perhaps few biologists adhere 
strictly to DeVries’ views of Evolution. In particular it might be 
mentioned that he did not go far enough in distinguishing between 
germinal and somatic variations, and that he has not kept pace with 
the facts regarding inheritance. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that in addition to the great stimulus to experimental biology 
that his work effected, DeVries made two great general contributions. 
He showed the frequency with which germinal changes of compara- 
tively great size occur, and why they are not swamped by intercrossing. 
But these generalizations make no new Evolution theory. They 
merely extend and modify Darwin’s ideas insofar as these new facts 
tend to change the emphasis the latter placed upon particular types 
of variation. 

These changes in viewpoint may be made with total disregard for 
the Oenothera work. In fact, perhaps few angiosperm genera could 
have been selected which are so fundamentally unsuited for genetic 
work from which broad conclusions are to be drawn as Oenothera. 
As Gates shows, numerous aberrant types of chromosome distribution 
occur at gametogenesis. Presumably many of the daughter cells 


1London. Macmillan, 1915. pp. I-XIV+353. Figs. 114. 
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formed by such irregular division are aborted. Thus there is a se- 
lective elimination of potential gametes. Further, many of the pollen 
grains, and possibly the egg cells, are not functional. Again, an 
extremely large percentage — often the majority —of the zygotes 
formed are not viable. This will be apparent to anyone who takes 
the trouble to make germination tests of Oenothera seeds. Even 
after discarding the many seeds that casual examination shows to be 
worthless, it is seldom that over sixty percent of the remainder pro- 
duce mature plants, and the germination may drop as low as five per- 
cent. Now, it is quite likely that the only useful laws of heredity 
will be those which like the laws of physics and chemistry are mathe- 
matical descriptions of cycles of events from which predictions of 
what must occur under like circumstances may be made. Is it strange 
then, that many biologists are cautious when asked to accept as a basis 
for such descriptions, breeding results from plants like the Oenotheras 
where only a small portion of the facts can be known owing to the 
immense number of potential plants lost through the abortion of both 
zygotes and gametes? It is like asking a chemist to accept theories 
as to the structural formulae of organic compounds upon which only 
determinations of nitrogen and oxygen have been made. 

These facts are boldly disregarded by the author in his chapters 
on “Hybridisation and Hereditary Behavior” and “The Relation 
between Hybridisation and Mutation.”. The Oenotheras, he says, 
have four main types of hereditary behavior: ‘“‘(1) mutation crosses, 
(2) Mendelian splitting, (3) blending and modification of characters, 
and (4) twin hybrids.” Much of the discussion under these heads is a 
severe arraignment of Mendelism, but the author’s contempt for the 
Mendelian theory of heredity is not that bred of familiarity. If the 
reviewer has not misconceived matters, the author’s idea of Mendelian 
segregation is enticingly simple. If when two organisms are crossed, 
The F, generation is uniform and the F2 generation comprises two 
types in the ratio of three to one, the inheritance is Mendelian. No 
circumstance whatever may modify the definiteness of these phenom- 
ena under pain of their disqualification as examples of Mendelian 
inheritance. 

It would be rash to assert that Mendelism even in the broadened 
sense with which the word is used today, covers all types of inheri- 
tance. Correns’ and Baur’s experiments on chromatophores and 
Goldschmidt’s work on the gypsy moth indicate the possibility of 
inheritance through the cytoplasm, while Mendelian data parallel 
chromosome distribution. 4 

On the other hand, it is even more bold to assert that inheritance in 
Oenothera is definitely nonmendelian. They cannot be placed in 
either category with certainty, but it ought to be emphasized that no 
single fact discovered by those who have made pedigree cultures of 
the group, precludes a Mendelian interpretation. Gates’ arguments 
against Mendelian interpretation of heredity in the evening primroses 
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reduce to four: (1) It has been definitely proven that O. Lamarckiana 
is not a hybrid; (2) Constant ratios of the usual Mendelian type are 
not found; (3) Splitting often occurs in the F, instead of the F, genera- 
tions, sometimes with the production of two types unlike the parents 
(twin hybrids); and, (4) Chromosome differences appear. 

In regard to the first point, it may be said that the finding of a 
single herbarium specimen hardly constitutes proof that the plant in 
question is or is not a hybrid The second point is covered by our 
remarks on the selective elimination of zygotes and gametes. The 
third argument overlooks a fundamental tenet of Mendelism. Crosses 
split first in the second hybrid generation, solely when the eggs on 
the one hand and the sperms on the other hand entering into the so- 
called F'; generation were of the same factorial constitution. The mere 
act of producing a cross does not necessarily make the next generation 
an I; generation. The fact that O. Lamarckiana gives off variants is 
to many an indication that a cross between it and another form does 
not produce an F; hybrid. The frequency or infrequency with which 
the aberrant types appear proves nothing as long as we are ignorant 
of the potentalities of the non-functional gametes and zygotes. With 
this ignorance to contend with, the variability of the ratios is even an 
argument in favor of segregation rather than mutation, for it must be 
remembered that the same types continually reappear, whereas by 
DeVriesian theory mutations are equally likely to occur in any direc- 
tion. The fourth argument of the author is really a question of termi- 
nology. If the behavior of the chromosomes is the efficient cause of 
Mendelian phenomena, then even aberrant mitoses at reduction are 
in the broad sense Mendelian. They hold possibilities of variation 
without that true germinal change which may be pictured as a chemical 
reconstitution independent of the mechanics of cell division. 

In calling attention to these points, however, the reviewer does not 
wish to have it understood that he denies mutation. Wide variations 
and narrow variations as opposed to mere adaptive fluctuations cer- 
tainly appear, and some of these variants may have been produced 
independently of “slips” in cell division. But it seems to him unwise 
to make the case rest upon the Oenothera data. The author speaks 
truly when he says that “biology has passed the stage when single 
evolutionary factors, no matter how insistently urged or how bril- 
liantly advocated, can be held accountable for the great diversity of 
life which we see around us.” — E. M. East. 
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ERRATA. 


aS 30, line 3; for Hamden read Hampden. 


ae 
“ a2 “ 
“ 66, “ 
“ 66, “ 
“ 66, “ 
“ 66, “ 
“ 7a “ 
“ a, “ 
“ 102, “ 
“ 146, “ 
“ 148, “ 
“ 151, “ 
“ 151, “ 
“ 152, « 
“ 184, “ 
“ 198, “ 
“ 219, “ 
Vol. 17, no. 


34; 
i 
10; 


ile 
los 


16; 
16; 
12s 
20; 
29; 
328 
24; 
ay 
38; 

3; 
él; 
28; 


208, 


for confirms read confirm. 

for Mongaric read Morgant. 

for 400 read 700. 

after that insert some of 

for between 100 and 200 read of about 400. 
after that insert one of 

for station read stations. 

for below 600 read of 720. 

for northwestern read northeastern. 

for TERETOLOGICAL read TERATOLOGICAL. 
for heft read Heft. 

after L. insert a comma. 

after T. & G. insert a comma. 

for Brittanica read Britannica. 

for Radula read radula. 

for Filix-foemina read Filix-femina. 

for O. Williamsii read E. Williamsit. 
after Gaspé insert and. 

for Aehillea read Achillea. 


including pages 205 to 228, was issued 7 December, 1916. 
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New scientific names are printed in full face type. 


Abies, 166, 167; alba, 62; americana, 
167; balsamea, 60, 65, 152; cana- 
densis, 61, 62, 166, 167; Fraseri, 
60, 165; pectinata, 62; picea, 62. 

Acalypha virginica, 226 

Acer carolinianum, 66; rubrum, var. 
tridens, 66. 

Achillea Millefolum, 36, 154, 219. 

Acnida, 178; cannabina, 178, 209, 
215, 221; rhyssocarpa, 179; tama- 
riscina, 179; tuberculata, 179. 

Acrostichum areolatum, 162. 

Afzelia cassioides, 134. 

Agropyron, 226; caninum, var. ten~ 
erum, 147; repens, 146, 147, 213, 
226. 

Agrostis alba, 147, 150, 209, 212, var. 
maritima, 209, 212, "921, var. vul- 

153, 209, 312: hyemalis, 
153, 212. 

Ailanthus glandulosa, 217. 

Aizoaceae, 203. 

Albino Viola rostrata, 180. 

Aletris aurea, 64. 

Algae from the Chincha Islands, 
Some, 89. 

Alisma Plantago-aquatica, 211. 

Alnus incana, 150, 152, 153; mollis, 
148, 152. 

Alopecurus, 97. 


Altitudinal Limits in Connecticut, 


A Correction, 88. \ 
Amaranth, Bloody, 179. 
Amaranthaceae, 178. 


Amaranthus, 179, blitoides, 179; 
caudatus, 179; cruentus, 179; 
gracilis, 179; graecizans, 179; 


hybridus, 179, forma hypochondri- 
acus, 179; Palmeri, 179; panicu- 


latus, 179; Powellii, 179; retro- 
flexus, 179, 226; spinosus, 180; 
viridis, 180. 

Ambrosia artemisiifolia, 36, 219, 


225, 226; trifida, 225; trifida in- 
tegrifolia, 30. 
Amelanchier laevis, 152, 153. 
America, The Occurrence, of Botry- 
chium virginianum, var. euro- 


paeum in, 233; some new or unre- 
corded Compositae chiefly of north- 
eastern, 1. 

American Ostrich Fern, 161; Repre- 
sentatives, Elymus arenarius and 
its, 98; Variations of Lycopodium 
annotinum, 123. 

Amherst, Weeds growing in, 29. 

Ammophila arundinacea, 146. 

Amsonia, 130. 

Anagallis arvensis, 35. 

Anaphalis margaritacea, 36, 154, 219. 
Andromeda acuminata, 132; glauco- 
phylla, 148; lucida, 132; nitida, 132; 
populifolia, 132; reticulata, 132. 

Anemone parviflora, 159. 

Annual winter Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Botanical Club, 86. 

Anonymos, 1380; aquaticus, 130; 
caroliniensis, 130, 131, 134; cas- 
sioides, 134; pinnatus, i31; repens, 
130; umbrosus, 131. 

Antennaria, 126; canadensis, 125- 


128, 154, in Pennsylvania, 125; 
eucosma, 159; fallax, 127; neg- 
lecta, 127; neodioica, 127: occl- 
dentalis, 127, 128; Parlinii, 127, 


128; petaloidea, 127; plantagini- 
folia, 36, 37; spathulata, 159. 
Anthemis Cotula, 36; tinctoria, 30. 

Anthoceros crispulus, ’120. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 221. 

Anychia, 202; canadensis, 202; poly- 
gonoides, 302. 

Aplectrum hyemale, 136. 

Arabis viridis, 65. 

Aralia hispida, 152, 154; nudicaulis, 
152. 

Arceuthobium, 171; 

Arctium minus, 36. 

Arctostaphylos, 233; Uva-ursi, 233. 

Arenaria caroliniana, 66; groenlan- 
dica, 233; lateriflora, 148, 151; 
peploides, var. robusta, 146; 
stricta, 232, 233, in the’ White 
Mountains, "232. 

Arethusa, 150; bulbosa, 65, 149; 
racemosa, 136; spicata, 136. 


pusillum, 171. 
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Aristolochiaceae, 171. 

Arnica alpina, 19; chionopappa, 159; 
pulchella, 18, 19; tomentosa, 19. 

Arrhenatherum elatius, 146. 

Artemisia cordata, 38; vulgaris, 219. 

Asarum, 171; canadense, 171. 

Asclepias inearnata, var. pulchra,217. 

Asparagus officinalis, 214. 

Aspidium americanum, 48; campy- 
lopterum, 48; cristatum, 150; 
dilatatum, 47; dumetorum, 47; 
intermedium, 47; noveboracense; 
152; spinulosum, 47, 153, var. 
americanum, 47, 48, var. dilata- 
tum, 44, 47, 152, 153, var. dilata- 
tum, forma anadenium, 45, 48, 
var. ‘intermedium, 152; Thelypteris, 
150. 

Asplenium, 64; Filix-femina, 150, 152. 

Aster, 14, 17; acuminatus, 152; 
anticostensis, 16, 17; cordifolius, 
36; divaricatus, 36; Douglasu, 
17; ericoides, 36, 37; foliaceus, 
13, 14, 16, 17, var. arcuans, 14, 15, 
var. crenifolius, 15, var. frondeus 
14, 15, var. Parryi, 14, 16, var. 
subpetiolatus, 15, 16, var. sub- 
geminatus, 16; Fremonti, 13; 
johannensis, 13; junceus, 13; lat- 
eriflorus, 36, 218, var. hirsuticaulis, 
152, 154; linariifolius, 36; longifo- 
hus,13, 17; multiflorus, 36; nemo- 
ralis, 67-69, var. Blakei, 149; novi- 
belgii, 13, 36, 217, 218, 221, var. 
litoreus, 147; paniculatus, 17, 154; 
patens, 36; puniceus, 36, 152. var. 
perlongus, 17; radula, 151, 152; 
spathulatus, 17; spectabilis, 65; 
subulatus, 218, 221; tardiflorus, 
16; undulatus, 36; vimineus, 36, 
218. 

Atriplex, 83, 85, 176; arenaria, 84, 
85, 176; bracteosa, 176; dioica, 


Barbarea vulgaris, var. longisiliquosa, 
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Barn yard Grass, 225. 
Bartlett, H. H., Systematic Studies 


on Oenothera, —V, 41. 


Bassia, 176; hirsuta, 176. 
Beal, W. a, Weeds growing in Am- 


herst, 29. 


Beggar Ticks, 225. 
Bergen, J. Y., Weed Growth and 


unusual Rainfall, 224. 


Beta, 64. 
Betula alba, var. cordifolia, 148, 152, 


var. papyrifera, 152; glandulosa, 
87, var. rotundifolia, 87, var. 
sibirica, 87; nana, 87, 6 sibirica, 
87, var. sibirica, 87; populifolia, 
153, 154, 214; rotundifolia, 87. 


Bidens, 20, 63; Becki, 63; biden- 


toides, 21;. cernua, 21, 25, 219, 
var. elliptica, 25, var. integra, 25, 
var. minima, 25, var. oligodonta, 
25; colpophila, 21; comosa, 23, 
24; connata, 23, 24, 219, var. 
fultior, 24, var. petiolata, 221, 234; 
discoidea, 219; EHatoni, 20, 21; 
frondosa, 22, 219, 225, var. steno- 
donta, 22; heterodoxa, 23, var. 
orthodoxa, 24; hyperborea, 20, 
215 ih eastern North America, 
Some anomalous Species and Varie- 
ties of, 20; tripartita, 22, 23, var. 
heterodoxa, 23. 


Black Grass, 214, 218, 219. 
Blake, S. F., An Atriplex new to 


North America, 83; Betula glan- 
dulosa, var. sibirica (Ledeb.) n. 
comb., 87; Moneses uniflora, var. 
reticulata, 28; A new Form of 
Polygala polygama, 201; Notes 
on the Genus Sabatia, 50; Some 
neglected Names in Walter's Flora 
Caroliniana, 129. 


84; halimoides, 84; halimus, 84; 
hastata, 84; laciniata, 84, 85; mari- 
tima, 84, 85; maritimum, 84, 85; 
mucronata, 84; new to North 
America, 83; patula, 83, 176, var. 
hastata, 146, 147, 176, 208, 215, 
221, var. littoralis, 176; rosea, 85, 
176; sabulosa, 84, 85. 

Avena sativa, 212. 


Baccharis halimifolia, 218, 221. 
Balch, W. E., The field Meeting of 
‘the Vermont Botanical and Bird 
Clubs, 148. 

Balsam, Fir, 165-168. 

Baptisia tinctoria, 35. 


Bloody Amaranth, 179. 

Bochmeria, 169; cylindrica, 169. 

Boston District, Reports on the 
Flora of the,— XX, 169, XXI, 202. 

Botanical and Bird Clubs, The field 
Meeting of the Vermont, 143; 
Club, The 20th annual ‘winter 
Meeting of the Vermont, 86; 
Society of Maine, The Josselyn, 
128; Society of Maine, The twenty- 
frst annual Meeting of the J osselyn, 
2 

Botrychium angustisegmentum, 
87, 88, 143; anthemoides, 234; 
lanceolatum, 87, 88, 143, in the 
Yellowstone, 143, var. angustiseg- 
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mentum, 87; virginianum, 233, 
234, var. europaeum, 234, var. 
europaeum in America, The Occur- 
rence of, 233. 

Brainerd, E., Viola 70 ie opens in 
British Columbia, 

Brassica arvensis, 30, os: Napus, 35. 

British Columbia, Viola septentri- 
onalis in, 70. 

Bromus ciliatus, 150; hordeaveus, 
30, 38; Kalmiu, 71; tectorum, 38. 

Brunnichia cirrhosa, 130: 


Cakile edentula, 35, 146. 
Calamagrostis canadensis, 150. 
Calopogon pulchellus, 149. 
Calypogeia paludosa, 107, 119, 120, 
forma subaquatiéa, 120; sphagni- 
cola, 119; tenuis, 119; Tricho- 
manis, 119, 120, var. tenuis, 119. 

Camelina microcarpa, 30. 

Campanula rapunculoides, 36; ro- 
tundifolia, 148. 

Cannabis, 169; sativa, 169. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 35, 216. 

Cardamine, 156, 233; hirsuta, subsp. 
oligosperma, 157, subsp. oligo- 
sperma, var. bracteata, 157, subsp. 
oligosperma, proles lasiocarpa, 157, 
subsp. oligosperma, proles unijuga, 
158; oligosperma, 156, 157, The 
Varieties of, 156, var. bracteata, 
157, var. lucens, 157, var. uni- 
juga, 158; parviflora, 233; uni- 
juga, 156, 158. 

Carex, 204; adusta, 153, 154; brun- 
nescens, 152; canescens, var. dis- 
juncta, 148; castanea, 65, 66, 88; 
communis, 152; canoidea, 150; 
Crawfordii, 150, var. vigens, 150; 
crinita, 152, 227, var. eynandra, 
150, 152, var. Porteri, 227; debilis, 
var. Rudgei, 150; ’diandra, 65; 
filiformis, 150; from Newfound- 
land, A new, 158; hérmathodes, 
150, 214, 221, var. invisa, 214, 221; 
laevivaginata, 231, 232, Charac- 
ters and Range of, 231; leptalea, 
148; limosa, 148- 150; maritima, 
147: misandra, 159; misan- 
droides, 158, 159; novae-angliae, 
65, 152; Oederi, var. pumila, 150, 
151; oligosperma, 148; pallescens, 
150, 153; pauciflora, 148, 149; pau- 
percula, var. irrigua, 148; pedata, 


159; plantaginea, 204; rostrata, 
var. utriculata, 150; scoparia, 
151, 218, var. condensa, 151, 
var. moniliformis, 151; stellulata, 
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150, var. anette, 150, var. 
cephalantha, 150; sterilis, 148, 
150; stipata, 214, 231, 232, var. 
laevivaginata, 231, var. uberior, 
232; tribuloides, 314; trisperma, 


148, 152, var. Billingsii, 148, 149; 
Tuckermani, O10, 08; Var. niaga- 
rensis, 57— 59; Tuckermani niaga- 
rensis, a neglected Sedge, 57; vul- 
pinoidea, 214. 
Carolina Laurel, 50. 
Carpet weed, 226. 
Caryophyllaceae, 37. 
Caulophyllum, 204, 224. 
Ceanothus americanus, 


229; san- 


guineus, 229, 230, Range Ex- 
tension of, 229. 
Celtis, 169; occidentalis, 169. 


Cephalozia "catenulata, 107, 112-116; 
divaricata, 118; ‘fluitans, 120: 
macrostachya, 107, 198-117, var, 
propagulifera, 117; media, 114— 
116; multiflora, var. elata, 114; 
reclusa, 112; serriflora, 112, 113; 
virginiana, 112, 113. 

Cephaloziella, 117; Hampeana, 117, 
var. spinicaulis, 117, forma typica, 
117; papillosa, 118; spinicaulis, 
107, 117, 128. 

Ceramium clavulatum, 96; miniatum, 
96; rubrum, 94, 95. 

Cerastium vulgatum, 35, 209, 216. 

Ceratodon purpureus, 210. 

Chaenolobus, 135; undulatus, 135, 
137. 

Chaetomorpha Linum, 91. 

Chamaedaphne calyculata, 148. 

Chaptalia semifloscularis, 136, 137; 
tomentosa, 135-137. 

Characters and Range of 
laevivaginata, 231. 

Chase, A., A teratological Specimen 
of Panicum amarulum Hitche. & 
Chase, 72. 

Chelidonium majus, 35. 

Chelone glabra, 151. 

Chenopodiaceae, 176. 

Chenopodium, 176, 233; album, 176, 


Carex 


215, 226, var. viride, 176; am- 
brosioides, 176, var. anthelmin- 
ticum, 176; Bonus-Henricus, 176; 
Boscianum, 176; Botrys, 177; 
capitatum, 177; carinatum, 34; 
glaucum, 177;  graveolens, 177; 
hybridum, 177; leptophyllum, 177, 
var. oblongifolium, 233; multi- 
fidum, 177; murale, 177;  poly- 


spermum, 177; rubrum, 177; urbi- 
cum, 177; virgatum, 177. 
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Cherokee Plum, 49. 

Chestnuts, Spanish, 49. 

Chiloscyphus pallescens, 120. 

Chincha Islands, Some Algae from 
the, 89. 

Chiococcea alba, 51. 

Chiogenes serpyllifolia, 152. 
Chironia, 129; campanulata, 52; 
gracilis, 52; lanceolata, 50, 51. 

Chlora, 55; dodecandra, 55. 

Chondrus canaliculatus, 92. 

Chorispora tenella, 32. 

Chorizanthe pungens, 175. 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, var. 
pinnatifidum, 36, 225. 

Chrysocoma acaulis, 135. 

Chrysopsis falcata, 36. 

Cichorium, 227; Intybus, 38, 220. 

Cicuta bulbifera, 217; maculata, 221. 

Circaea, 223; alpma, 152, 223; 
intermedia, 204; latifolia, 223, and 
the Asiatic C. quadrisulcata, The 
Identity of, 222; lutetiana, 222, 
223, 6 canadensis, 223, var. quadri- 
suleata, 224; maritima, 223; qua- 
drisuleata, 224, The Identity of 
Circaea latifolia and the Asiatic, 
222. 

Cirsium arvense, 36, 220; discolor, 
36, 37; lanceolatum, 220 

Cladium mariscoides, 151. 

Cladophora fascicularis, 91; 
tina, 91. 

Clayton’s Oaks in the British Mu- 
seum, Three of, 39. 

Club, The field Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Botanical and Bird, 148, 
The 20th annual winter Meeting 
of the Vermont Botanical, 86. 

Coelopleurum acteifolium, 146. 

Collins, F. S., Some Algae from the 
Chincha Islands, 89; November 
Flowers, 33. 


Hario- 


Comandra, 171; livida, 149; um- 
bellata, 171. 

Common Syringa, 121. 

Compositae, 1, 37, 222; chiefly of 
northeastern America. Some new 


or unrecorded, 1. 
Conioselinum, 151; chinense, 151. 
Connecticut, Altitudinal Limits in, 
a Correction, 88. 
Conringia orientalis, 30. 
Convolvulus arvensis, 226; 
151, var. pubescens, 
speciosus, 131. 
Coptis trifolia, 152. 
Cornus canadensis, 146, 152, 154. 
Correction, Altitudinal Limits in 


sepium, 
146, 148; 
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Connecticut, 88; concerning Sagit- 
taria teres Watson and Potamo- 
geton lucens L., 142. 

Corsinia, 109. 

Corydalis sempervirens, 35, 154. 

Couch Grass, 226. 

Crab Grass, 225. 

Crataegus, 153, 154. 

Crepis capillaris, 30. 

Cruciferae, 37. 

Cryptogramma Stelleri, 65. 

Cuscuta Gronovii, 151, 217. 

Cycloloma, 64. 

Cyperaceae, 222, 225. 

Cyperus ferax, 213; strigosus, 225. 

Cypripedium acaule, 152. 

Cyprus, 50. 

Cystopteris fragilis, 78. 

Cytire, 50. 


Daisy, Ox eye, 225. 

Dalibarda repens, 152. 

Danthonia spicata, 153. 

Datura Tatula, 30. 

Daucus Carota, 35. 

Deane, W., A Correction concerning 
Sagittaria teres Watson and Pota- 
mogeton lucens L., 142; Floral 
Changes in a Salt Marsh during 
Reclamation, 205; Reports on 
the Flora of the Boston District,— 
XX, 169, XXI, 202. 

Delesseria "Hypoglossum, 94. 

Delphinium carolinianum, 130; con- 
solida, 35, 38. 

Dentaria diphylla, 204. 

Deschampsia flexuosa, 148. 

Dianthus Armeria, 35. 

Dicksonia punctilobula, 153. 

Diervilla Lonicera, 152, 153. 

Digitalis purpurea, 228. 

Digitaria humifusa, 225; 
nalis, 212, 225, 226. 

Diplophyllum apiculatum, 120. 

Lene Cae ciliosus, y parviflora, 
134. 

Dirca palustris, 204. 

Distichlis spicata, 79, 218, 221. 

Dracocephalum denticulatum, 134. 

Drosera longifolia, 149, 150;  ro- 
tundifolia, 149. 

Dryas integrifolia, 159. 

Dryopteris dilatata, 44, 45; Gol- 
diana, 46; intermedia, "Ad: patens, 
64; spinulosa, 44, 48, var. ameri- 
cana, 48, var. dilatata, 4446, 
The North American Representa- 
tives of, 44, var. glandulosa, 45, 
var. intermedia, 44, 


sangui- 
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Dulichium arundinaceum, 150, 151. 
Dwarf Mistletoe, 65. 


East, E. M., The mutation Factor 


in Evolution; with particular 
Reference to Oenothera, 235. 

Echinochloa crusgalli, 105, 106, 209, 
212, 225; muricata, 106, 209, 
212; Walteri. 

Ectocarpus Mitchellae, 91, 92; vires- 
cens, 92. 

Eleocharis acicularis, 142, 151; palus- 
tris, 150, 151, var. vigens, 150; 
tenuis, 151. 

Elymus ampliculmis, 99; arenarius, 
98-103, 146, 147, and its American 
Representatives, 98, forma com- 
positus, 102, var. compositus, 102, 
103, var. villosus, 99-103; capi- 
tatus, 99, 100; dives, 99; gigan- 
teus, 98, 103; mexicanus, 98; 
mollis, 99-101; sabulosus, 98; 
strigatus, 102, 103; villosissimus, 
100. 

Elytraria caroliniensis, 131, 1387, var. 
angustifolia, 131, 137; virgata, 
131, 137, var. angustifolia, 131, 137. 

Emex, 171; spinosa, 171. 

Empetrum nigrum, 148, 149. 

Endoderma strangulans, 91. 

Enteromorpha intestinalis, 91; pro- 
lifera, 91. 

Epilobium adenocaulon, 151, 217, 
var. perplexans, 154; angustifo- 
lium, 154, 217; coloratum, 217; 
densum, 151. car 

Equisetum arvense, 150; scirpoides, 
64; sylvaticum, 152. 7 

Eragrostis capillaris, 227; Franku, 
22 


ie 
Erechtites hieracifolia, 209, 218, 219, 
22 


Erigeron canadensis, 36, 218, 225; hys- 
sopifolius, 18, var. villicaulis, 17; 
ramosus, 36. 

Eriocaulon septangulare, 68. 

Eriophorum angustifolium, 149, 151; 
callitrix, 149; tenellum, 149; vir- 
ginicum, 149. 

Erodium cicutarium, 35, 37. 

Errata, 238. 

Eryngium, 132. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum, 151; pur- 
pureum, var. maculatum, 151, 218. 

Euphorbia hirsuta, 30; humistrata, 
30, 227; maculata, 227. : 

Euphrasia, 181-183, 194; albimon- 
tana, 185; americana, 148, 154, 
182, 183, 185, 196-198, 200, 201, var. 
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canadensis, 183, 195; arctica, 182— 
184, 190, 192, 194, 196; bottnica, 
187; canadensis, 181-184, 195- 
198, 201; disjuncta, 182, 184, 
190, 192, 194; hirtella, 183, 190, 
193; hudsoniana, 184, 194, 197; 
in North America; The Genus, 
181; latifolia, 181-183, 190, 192- 
194; mollis, 182-184, 190; nemo- 
rosa, 196, 197, 201; Oakesii, 181- 
183, 185, 186, forma lilacina, 185; 
officinalis, 181, 182, 185, 188, 190, 
195, 199, 200, y alpestris, b. 
arctica, 193, officinalis alpina, 182, 
var. hyperborea, 193, 6 latifolia, 
193, var. mollis, 190, var. tatarica, 
182, 185, 193, 198; orbicularis, 185; 
purpurea, 182, 184, 186, 189, 190, 
forma candida, 187, var. Farlowii, 
184, 189, 190, Farlowii, forma 
iodantha, 189, var. Randii, 184, 
188-190, var. Randii, forma albi- 
flora, 188; pusilla, 182, 185; Ran- 
dii, 148, 183, 188, var. Farlowii, 
183, 189; Rostkoviana, 183; salis- 
burgensis, 195; stricta, 182, 184, 
196-198, 201, var. tatarica, 184, 
194, 197, 198; tatarica, 1938, 198; 
Williamsii, 183-185, var. vestita, 
184, 186. 

Eusabbatia, 55. y 

Euthamia camporum, 12; floribunda, 
1122, 

Euthora cristata, 94. 

Evans, A. W., Notes on New England 
Hepaticae,— XII, 107. 

Extensions of Range, 227. 

Eyebright, 181, 183. 


Fagopyrum, 172; 
tataricum, 172. 

Farwell, O. A., The Hemlock Spruce, 
164; Range Extension of Ceano- 
thus sanguineus, 229. 

Fellows, D. W., The Josselyn Botani- 
cal Society of Maine, 128; The 
twenty-first annual Meeting of the 
Josselyn Botanical Society of 
Maine, 203. 

Fern, The American Ostrich, 161; 
Ostrich, 161. 

Fernald, M. L., An albino Viola ros- 
trata, 180; Altitudinal Limits in 
Connecticut, a Correction, 88; 
The American Ostrich Fern, 161; 
The American Variation of Lyco- 
podium annotinum, 123; Botry- 
chium angustisegmentum (Pease & 
Moore), n. comb., 87; The Char- 


esculentum, 172; 
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acters and Range of Carex laevi- 

vaginata, 231; Flora of the Vicin- 
ity. of New York, a Contribution 
to Plant Geography, 62; The 
Genus Euphrasia in North Amer- 
ica, 181; a handy Book on Trees 
and Shrubs, 103; The Identity of 
Circaea latifolia and the Asiatic 
C. quadrisuleata, 222; Michaux’s 
Panicum muricatum, 105; A new 
Carex from Newfoundland, 158; 
The North American Representa- 
tives of Dryopteris spinulosa, var. 
dilatata, 44; The Occurrence of 
Botrychium ’ virginianum, var. eu- 
ropaeum in America, 233; Some 
anomalous Species and Varieties of 
Bidens in eastern North America, 
20; Some new or unrecorded Com- 
positae chiefly of northeastern 
America, 1; Two Variations of 
Silene antirrhina, 96. 

Festuca elatior, 213; 
rubra, 147, 148. - 

Field Meeting of the Vermont Botani- 
cal, Bird Clubs, 148. 

Finger Grass, 225. 

Fir Balsam, 165-168; Silver, 165. 

Fletcher, E. F., Two more foreign 
Plants found on Wool-waste at 
Westford, 32. 

Flora of the Boston District, Reports 
on the, XX, 169, X XI, 202; of the 
Vicinity of New York, a Contribu- 
tion to plant Geography, 62. 

Floral changes in a Salt Marsh during 
Reclamation, 205. 

Flynn, N. F., The 20th annual winter 
Cie a. of the Vermont Botanical 

lub 

Fossombronia 108, 109; caespiti- 
formis, 110; cristula, 107, 109-111; 
echinata, 110; foveolata, 109, 110: 
Luetzelburgiana, 109. 

Foxtail, Green, 226. 

Frasera, 130. 


ovina, 213; 


Galinsoga parviflora, 30. 

Galium aparine, 146, 147; 
151; trifidum, 151. 

Gates, R. R. [Notice. of Work], 
235. 

Gaultheria procumbens, 152. 

Gaylussacia baccata, 148; dumosa, 
var. Bigeloviana, 148, 149. 

Gentian, 56. 

Gentiana, 56; crinita, 35. 

Genus Euphrasia in North America, 
181. 


Claytoni, 
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Geranium Bicknellii, 233; pusillum, 
30; Robertianum, 35, 233 

Gerardia cassioides, 134; maritima, 
208, 221. 

Gerbera, 136. 

Geum canadense, 35. 

Gigartina, 96; Chamissoi, 92; Les- 
sonu, 93. 

Glaux maritima, var. obtusifolia, 147. 

Glyceria borealis, 150; canadensis, 
72, 150; grandis, 150; laxa, 150; 
nervata, 150; pallida, 150; septen- 
trionalis, 213; Torreyana, 150. 

Gnaphalium polycephalum, 36, 219; 
uliginosum, 227; undulatum, 135. 

Gomphrena, 180; ’elobosa, 180. 

Gracilaria, 96; ’ confervoides, 93. 

Gramineae, 222. Two Extensions of 
Range in, WL 

Grass, Barn yard, 225; Black, 214, 
218, 219; Couch, 226; Crab, 225; 
Finger, 225; Witch, 235. 

Grasses, Range Extensions of two, 


Green Foxtail, 226. 

Grover, F. O., Extensions of Range, 
227. 

Habenaria clavellata, 151; obtusata, 

Hamamelis virginica, 35. 

Bares Book on Trees and Shrubs, 

3. 

Hedysarum alpinum, 159. 

Helianthus grosseserratus, 225; laeti- 
florus, 219. 

Hemlock, 165, 167, 168; Pines, 50; 
Spruce, 59-61, 164-168. 

eT ay Notes on New England,— 

Heracleum, 151; lanatum, 151. 

Hexalectris aphylla, 136; spicata, 136. 

Hieracium aurantiacum, 154; cana- 
dense, 20, var. hirtirameum, 1) 
floribundum, 154. 

eae odorata, 146, 147, 212, 
21 

Honey Locust, 49. 

Hordeum jubatum, 147, 221. 

Horseweed, 225. 

Houstonia caerulea, 154. 

Howe, I. A., The field Meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs, 


Hubbard, F. T., Mibora minima (L.) 
peg at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 

eee ae japonicus, 169; Lu- 
pulus, 169. 


1915] 


Hunnewell, F. W., 2d, Botrychium 
lanceolagum in the Yellowstone, 

Hydrocotyle americana, 151. 

Hyoseris biflora, 135. 

Hypericum acutifolium, 134; angu- 
losum, 134; boreale, 221; cana- 
dense, iid ‘denticulatum, 134, 137, 
var. acutifolium, 134, "137, var. 
ovalifolium, 135, 137; "ellipticum, 
151; virgatum, 134, 137, var. 
acutifolium, 134, 137, var. ovali- 
folium, 135, 137; virginicum, 151. 


Ichnanthus, 72. 

Identity of Circaea latifolia and the 
Asiatic C. quadrisulcata, 222. 

Ilex verticillata, 150, 152. 

Illecebraceae, 202. 

Illecebrum, 203; verticillatum, 203. 

Impatiens biflora, 151, 217. 

Insular Variety of Solidago semper- 
virens, 26. 


Ipomoea sagittata, 131, 137; spe- 
ciosa, 131, 137. 

Iris Hookeri, 155; setosa, var. 
canadensis, 148; versicolor, 151. 


Josselyn Botanical Society of Maine, 
128; Botanical Society of Maine, 
The twenty-first annual Meeting 
of the, 203. 

Juncoides carolinae, 63; echinatum, 
64; pilosum, 63; saltuense, 63. 
Juncus, 214; acuminatus, 214; al- 
pinus, var. insignis, 204; aristula- 
tus, 66; balticus, var. littoralis, 
147, 151; brevicaudatus, 151; 
bufonius, 147, 151, var. halophilus, 
147; conglomeratus, 64; effusus, 
var. Pylaei, 151; filiformis, 151; 
Gerardi, 147, 208, 209, 212-216, 
218, 220, 221; Greenei, 153, 154; 
tenuis, 151, 214; trifidus, 65, var. 

monanthus, 65. 

Jungermannia catenulata, 112, 113; 
reclusa, 112, 113. 

Juniperus communis, var. depressa, 
158, 154; horizontalis, 148. 


Kalmia angustifolia, 148; polifolia, 
148 


Kantia Trichomanis, var. tenuis, 119. 

Knowlton, C. H., Plants and plant 
Societies at Roque Bluffs, Maine, 
145; Reports on the Flora of the 
Boston District,— XX, 169, XXI, 
202. 

Kobresia caricina, 159. 
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Kochia, 177; scoparia, 177. 

Krigia amplexicaulis, 135, 137; bi- 
flora, 135, 137. 

Kuhnistera pinnata, 131. 


Labrador Tea, 149. 

Lachnanthes tinctoria, 68. 

Lactuca canadensis, 220;  scariola, 
var. integrata, 209, 218, 220. 

Lady’s Thumb, 225. 

Lapithea, 55, 56; Boykinii, 54. 


Laportea, 169; canadensis, 169. 
Larch, 65. 

Larix laricina, 148, 152. 

Lastraea dilatata, var. glandulosa, 


5, 47, 

Lathyrus maritimus, 146; palustris, 
var. pilosus, 154. 

Laurel, Carolina, 50. 

Lechea intermedia, 154. 

Ledum, 66, 88, 146; groenlandicum, 
65, 148, 149. 

Leersia oryzoides, 212. 

Leguminosae, 37. 

Lemna minor, 214. 

Leontodon, 146, 227; autumnalis, 
36, 220, var. pratensis, 146. 

Leonurus “cardiaca, 35. 

Lepidium virginicum, 35, 216. 

Lepiota, 31, 32; americana, 31; 
Morgani, 32. naucina, 31; pro- 
cera, 30, 31; rhacodes, 31. 

Leucothoe acuminata, 132, 137; po- 
pulifolia, 132, 137. 

Ligusticum scothicum, 148. 

Limonium carolinianum, 35, 
217, 221. 

Linaria canadensis, 36, 209, 218, 220; 
vulgaris, 36, 217. 

Linnaea borealis, var. americana, 152. 

Liriodendron, 224. 

Listera cordata, 154. 

Lithospermum caroliniense, 131, 137; 
Gmelini, 131, 137. 

Locust, Honey, 49. 

Lomaria, 161. 

Lonicera caerulea, var. villosa, 150; 
canadensis, 152. 


147, 


Lophocolea ae Wye alii ines 
bidentata, 112; cuspidata, 111, 
112, var. alata, IE 

Lophozia Hatcheri, 120; longidens, 


120. 

Loranthaceae, 171. 

Love Lies Bleeding, 179. 

Lupinus perennis, 71. 

Luzula campestris, var. echinata, 64; 
carolinae, 63; pilosa, 63; sal- 
tuensis, 63, 152. 
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Lychnis dioica, 216. 

Lycopodium adpressum, 66; alope- 
curoides, 66; annotinum, 123, 124, 
152, The American Variations of, 
123, var. acrifolium, 124, 125, 
var. alpestre, 124, 125, var. pun- 
gens, 123-125; apodum, 68; cla- 
vatum, 152, 153; lucidulum, 152; 
obscurum, var. dendroideum, 152. 

Lycopus americanus, 217; uniflorus, 
151 


Lygodium palmatum, 68. 

Lyonia lucida, 132, 187; nitida, 132, 
137. 

Lysimachia terrestris, 151. 


Macbride, J. F., Range Extensions 
of two Grasses, 159; Sisymbrium 
brachycarpon and Allies, 1388; A 
white flowered Spiraea tomentosa, 
142. 

Macbridea caroliniana, 137; 
pulchra, 182, 137. 

Maclura, 169; pomifera, 169. 

Maianthemum canadense, 152. 

Maine, The Josselyn Botanical So- 
ciety of, 128; Plants and plant 
Societies at Roque Bluffs, 145; 
The twenty-first annual Meeting 
of the Josselyn Botanical Society 
of, 203. 

Malva rotundifolia, 35. 

Massachusetts, Mibora minima (L.) 

Desy. at Plymouth, 97. 

Mathews, F. 8. [Notice of Work], 


12) 


103. 
Matricaria suaveolens, 146. 
Matteuccia, 161, 162; nodulosa, 


164; Struthropteris, 161, 162, 164. 

Medicago lupulina, 35. 

Megalodonta, 63. 

Melampyrum lineare, 149, 152. 

Melilotus alba, 35, 217. 

Mentha arvensis, 217. 

Menyanthes, 150;  trifoliata, 

150. 

Mertensia maritima, 146, 147. 

Mibora, 97; minima, 97, at Ply- 
put! Massachusetts, 97; verna, 
9 

Michaux, Washington ‘and, 49. 

Michaux’s Panicum muricatum, 105. 

Micranthemum orbiculatum, 131, 137; 

umbrosum, 131, 137. 

Microstylis uniflora, 149. 

Mimulus moschatus, 230. 

Mistletoe, Dwarf, 65. 

Mitchella repens, 152. 

Mock Orange, 121. 


149, 
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Mollugo, 203, 226;. verticillata, 35, 
203, 226, 227. 

Moneses, 28; grandiflora, 28; re- 
ticulata, 28, 29; uniflora, 28, 29, 

“152, var. reticulata, 28, 29. 

Monotropa uniflora, 152. 

Montia lamprosperma, 154. 

Moore, A. H., Two Philadelphus 
Combinations, 121. 

Morus, 170; alba, 170; rubra, 170. 

Mutation Factor in Evolution; with 
pee Reference to Oenothera, 
23 

Mycophagist, A reli 30. 

Mylia anomala, 120. 

Myrica asplenifolia, 153, 154; Gale, 

150. 


Naias flexilis, 211. 

Name of the Hemlock Spruce, 59. 

Nemopanthus mucronata, 51, 148, 
152 


Neottia glandulosa, 136. 
Nephrodium spinulosum fructuosum, 
45 


New Carex from Newfoundland, A, 
i 


New England Hepaticae, Notes on,— 
XII, 107. 

New ae of Polygala polygama, 
2 


al 

Newfoundland, A new Carex from, 
158. 

New York Botanical Garden, The 
twentieth Anniversary of the, 144. 

Nitophyllum cryptoneuron, 95. 

North America, An Atriplex new to, 
83; The Genus Euphrasia in, 181; 
Rumex persicarioides and its Al- 
lies in, 73; Some anomalous spe- 
cies and Varieties of Bidens in 
eastern, 20. 

North American Representatives of 
rep ae spinulosa, var. dilatata, 

Nene Solidago White 
Mountains, 72. 

Notes on New England Hepaticae, 
— XII, 107; on the Genus Sabatia, 


in the 


November Flowers, 33. 
Nyctaginaceae, 202. 


Nymphaea advena, var. variegata, 
150.- 
Oak, Red, 30. 


Occurrence of Botrychium virgini- 
anum, var. europaeum in America, 
233: 


1915] 


Oenothera, 235-237; atrovirens, 41, 
42; biennis, 217, 225; cleistantha, 
41-44; cruciata, 41; Lamarcki- 
ana, 235, 237, forma brevistylis, 
235, forma laevifolia, 235; muri- 
cata, 35, 146, 147, 217; Mutation 
Factor in Evolution; with particu- 
lar Reference to, 235; Oakesiana, 

’ 41; pumila, 35, 154; Robinsonii, 
41-44; stenomeres, 41, 42; steno- 
petala, 41; Systematic Studies 
on,— V5 41’ venosa, 41-44. 

Onoclea, 161; ’nodulosa, 161, 162, 
164; Struthiopteris, 161, 162. 

Orange, Mock, 121. 

Orchis spectabilis, 204. 

Oryzopsis racemosa, 233. 

Osmunda caroliniana, 162; cinna- 
momea, 150; Claytoniana, 150. 
Ostrich Fern, 161; The American, 

161. 

Oxalis Acetosella, 152; 
154, 226. 

Oxybaphus, 202; floribundus, 202; 
nyctagineus, 202. 

Ox eye Daisy, 225. 


corniculata, 


Paliurus, 49. 

Pallivicinia Flotowiana, 120. 

Panicum, 71, 72, 233; amarulum 
Hitche. & Chase, A ’ teratologi¢al 
Specimen of, 72; Ashei, 71; bar- 
bulatum, 71; boreale, 153; capil- 
lare, 212, 225; Commonsianum, 
71; crusgalli, var. muricatum, 106; 
depauperatum, 71; dichotomiflo- 
rum, 212; implicatum, 153; latifo- 
lium 233; linearifolium, 65; muri- 
catum, 105, 106; pungens, 106; 
stipitatum, 160; strictum, 71; um- 
brosum, 71. 

Parentucellia, 194. 

Parietaria, 170; pennsylvanica, 170. 

Paronychia, 203; argyrocoma, var. 
albimontana, 203. 

Pease, A. S., Arenaria stricta in the 
White Mountains, 232; A north- 
ern Solidago in the White Moun- 
tains, 72. 

Pennsylvania, Antennaria canadensis 
in, 125 

Perdicium semiflosculare, 135. 

Petalostemum corymbosum, 131, 137; 
pinnatum, 131, 137. 

Petasites, 66, 88; palmata, 66. 

Phalaris arundinacea, 212. 

Phegopteris hexagonoptera, 

polypodioides, 152. 

Philsdelphiia acuminatus, 122; Com- 


204; 
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binations, Two, 121; coronarius, 
122, 123, var. acuminatus, 122, 
var. satsumi, 121, var. tomentosus, 
122, 123; Gordonianus, 122; gran- 
diflorus, 122; intectus, 123; lati- 
folius, 122, 123; Lewisii, 122; 
pubescens, 122, var. intectus, 123: 
satsumanus, 121, 122; satsumi, 121, 
122; tomentosus, 122: Yokohama, 
121; Yokohamae, 121. 

Philerea latifolio, 50. 

Phleum alpinum, 78; pratense, 212. 

Phoradendron flavescens, 64. 

Physostegia denticulata, 134, 137; 
purpurea, 134, 137; virginiana, 


134. 

Phytolacca, 180; americana, 180; 
decandra, 34, 180. 

Phytolaccaceae, 180. 

Picea canadensis, 152; glauca, 62; 
mariana, 148, 149, 171; rubra, 148, 
152. 

Pigweed, 226. - 

Pilea, 170; pumila, 170. 

Pines, Hemlock, 50. 

Pinus, 166, 167; Abies, 62; alba, 62; — 
balsamea, 59, 60, 165-168; Bank- 


siana, 155; canadensis, 59-62, 
166-168; glauca, 62; laxa, 62; 
Picea, 60. 


Pistatia, 50. 

Plantago decipiens, 63, 147, 148, 218, 
221; major, 218; maritima, 63; 
Rugelii, 227. 

Plants and plant Societies at Roque 
Bluffs, Maine, 145. 

Pleienta, 55-57; capitata, 54, 55; 
fasciculata, 55; flexuosa, 55; gen- 
tianoides, 55; leucantha, 55; rigida, 
50: 

Pleonosporium venustissimum, 95. 

Plocamium, 94, 96; coccineum, 93- 
95, forma compactum, 93, 94, var. 
flexuosum, 95; leptophyllum, 95, 
var. flexuosum, 95. 

Pluchea camphorata, 219. 

Plum, Cherokee, 49. 

Plurimaria, 56. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
minima (L.) Desv. at, 97. 

Poa annua, 213, 227; compressa, 221; 
pratensis, 153, 213; triflora, 153, 
213. 

Podophyllum, 224. 

Podostemon ceratophyllum, 68. 

Pogonia, 150; ophioglossoides, 149. 

Polygala polygama, A new Form of, 
201, var. abortiva, 202, forma 
obovata, 201. 
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Polygonaceae, 171, 222. 

Polygonella, 172; articulata, 34, 172. 

Polygonum, 172, 233; acre, 172, var. 
leptostachyum, 172, 215; amphi- 
bium, 172, forma Hartwrightii, 172, 
forma terrestre, 172; arenarium, 
172; arifolium, 172; aviculare, 
34, 172, 227, var. angustifolium, 
172, var. littorale, 173, var. vege- 
tum, 146, 173; Bellardi, 173; 
Bistorta, 173; Careyi, 173;  ceili- 
node, 152, 153, 173; Convolvulus, 
173; cuspidatum, 173; Douglas, 
233; dumetorum, 173, forma cris- 


tatum, 173; erectum, 173;  ex- 
sertum, 173, 215, 221; Fowleri, 
147; glaucum, 63, 173; Hydro- 


piper, 173, 215; hydropiperoides, 
173, var. strigosum, 173; lapathi- 
folium, 174, 215, var. incanum, 174, 
var. nodosum, 174; maritimum, 
63, 173; Muhlenbergu, 174; orien- 
tale, 174; pennsylvanicum, 174; 
215; Persicaria, 34, 174, 215, 225; 
prolificum, 173, 174, 215, 221; 
ramosissimum, 174, forma atlan- 
ticum, 174, 215, 221; rurivagum, 
174; sagittatum, 151, 174, 215; 
scandens, 174, 233; tenue, 174}; to- 
mentosum, 174; virginianum, 174, 
224. 

Polypodium polypodioides, 64; vul- 
gare, 152. 

Polysiphonia, 95. 

Polytrichum commune, 210. 

Pontederia cordata, 214. 

Ponthieva glandulosa, 
mosa, 136. 

Populus grandidentata, 214; tremu- 
loides, 152, 214. 

Portulaca oleracea, 226. 

Potamogeton, 66, 211; alpinus, 150; 
amplifolius, 142;  bupleuroides, 
210; confervoides, 66;  crispus, 
210, 211, 221; dimorphus, 211; 
epihydrus, 150, 210; lucens, 142, 
A Correction concerning Sagit- 
taria teres Watson and, 142; 
natans, 150. 

Potentilla, 150; argentea, 35; cana- 
densis, 35, var. simplex, 154; mon- 
speliensis, 154, 216; nivea, 159; 
pacifica, 147, 208, 216, 221; palus- 
tris, var. villosa, 150; recta, 30; 
tridentata, 148, 154. 

Pottia truncata, 210. 

Prasium, 134; incarnatum, 134; pur- 
pureum, 134. 

Prenanthes alba, 135; 


136; race- 


autumnalis, 
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135, 137; nana, 154; trifoliolata, 
152; virgata, 1385, 137. 

Pretz, H. W., Antennaria canaden- 
sis in Pennsylvania, 125. 

Pride of China Plants, 50. : 

Primula farinosa, var. macropoda, 
154, 155. 

Prunella vulgaris, 36, var. lanceolata, 
154. 


Prunus pennsylvanica, 152. 

Pseudochironia, 55. 

Pteris aquilina, 153; tremula, 64. 

Pterocaulon, 135; pycnostachyum, 
135, 137. 

Pterosiphonia dendroidea, 95. 
Puccinellia angustata, 147; 
tima, 208, 213, 221. ~ 

Purslane, 226. 
Pyrola americana, 
152; uniflora, 28. 
Pyrolaceae, 28. 
Pyrus americana, 152, 153; arbuti- 
folia, var. atropurpurea, 152; me- 
lanocarpa, 150; sitchensis, 152, 153. 


mari- 


152; elliptica, 


Quercus coccinea, 39; digitata, 39; 
faleata, 39; Michauxii, 40; mon- 


tana, 40; Muehlenbergii, 40; 
Prinos, 40; rubra, 39, 40; velu- 
tina, 39. 


Radicula palustris, 216, var. hispida, 
216 


Ragweed, 225. 

Rajania, 130; ovata, 130. 

Ramnus Tree, 50. 

Range Extension of Ceanothus san- 
guineus, 229; Extensions of, 227; 
Extensions of two Grasses, 159. 

Ranunculus acris, 35; Cymbalaria, 
79, 147, 208, 216; pennsylvanicus, 
151; repens, 35; sceleratus, 209, 
216. 

Raphanus Raphanistrum, 35. 

Rash Mycophagist, 30. 

Red Oak, 39. 

Rehder, A., The Name of the Hem- 
lock Spruce, 59. 

Reports on the Flora of the Boston 
District,— XX, 169, XXI, 202. 

Rheum, 174; Rhaponticum, 174. 

Rhexia Alifanus, 132, 187; glabella, 
132513 

Rhinanthus Crista-galli, var. fallax, 
148. 

Rhododendron canadense, 148. 

Rhodymenia corallina, 93;  flabelli- 
folia, 93; Palmetta, 94. 

Rhus typhina, 217. 
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Ribes oxyacanthoides, 
stratum, 152. 

Riccia arvensis, 120. 

Ricciella erystallina, 120. 

Riella, 109. 

Roque Bluffs, Maine, 
plant Societies at, 145. 

Rosa nitida, 150; rugosa, 216; 
virginiana, 35, 37, 146-148, 150, 
153) 221. 

Rosaceae, 37. 

Rubus, 86, 153; canadensis, 153; 

' Chamaemorus, 149; nigricans, 152, 
153; tardatus, 152, 153; triflorus, 
152. 

Rudbeckia hirta, 36. 

Ruellia carolinensis, 134;  carolini- 
ensis, 134, 137, var. parviflora, 134, 
137; ciliosa, 184, 137, var. am- 
bigua, 134, var. parviflora, 134, 137. 

Rumex, 73, 75, 79, 175, 226; Acetosa, 
175; Acetosella, 175, 215, 226; 
altissimus, 175; Britannica, 151, 
175; crispatulus, 77; crispus, 175, 
215; fueginus, 76, 81; hastatulus, 
175; hispidus, 150; idaeus, var. 
aculeatissimus, 153; limosus, 80; 
maritimum, var. fueginum, 79; 
maritimus, vay 75-77, 80, 83, var. 
athrix, 79, 80, 82, Var. fuegina, 
76, fueginus, 77, 79-81, 83, 175; 
mexicanus, 30, 175; obtusifolius, 
77,175; pallidus, 146,175; Patien- 
tia, 146, 151, 175; persicarioides, 
73-11, 80, 81, ‘83, 175, ‘and its 
Allies in North America, 73; 
salicifolius, 79; verticillatus, 175. 

Rynchospora alba, 148, 151; capil- 
lacea, var. leviseta, 204. 


152; pro- 


Plants and 


Sabatia, 54-56, 129; angularis, 56; 
arenicola, 56; Boykinu, 54, 55; 
brachiata, 56; calycina, 56; cam- 
panulata, 52, 56, 57, var. grandi- 
flora, 52, 56; campestris, 56; 
capitata, 54, 5B, 57; carnosa, 56; 
decandra, 56; difformis, 50, 51, 56, 
1 * dodecandra, 54-56; Ellicttii, 
51, 56; foliosa, 53, 54, 56; gen- 
tianoides, 55, 57; eracilis, 52: Har- 
peri, 53, 54: lanceolata, 50, ol; 
macrophylla, 56; maculata, 56; 
Notes on the Genus, 50; obtu- 
sata, 54, 56, 57; Palmeri, 56; 
paniculata, 51, 56, B angustifolia, 
bl, @ latifolia, 51; Purpusi, 56; 
simulata, 56; stellaris, 56. 

Sabbatia, 55; Boykinii, 54; cam- 
panulata, 52; corymbosa, 50; 
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difformis, 50; gracilis, 52, var. 
grandiflora, 52; grandiflora, 525 
lanceolata, 50, 51; stellaris, 52. 

Sagina nodosa, var. glandulosa, 154; 
procumbens, 148. 

Sagittaria latifolia, 209, 211, forma 
gracilis, 211, forma hastata, 211, 
forma obtusa, 211; teres, 142, and 
Potamogeton lucens L., A Cor- 
rection concerning, 142. 

St. John, H., Elymus arenarius and 
its American Representatives, 98; 
An insular Variety of Solidago 
sempervirens, 26; The Occur- 
rence of Botrychium virginianum 
var. europacum in America, 233; 
Rumex persicarioides and its Allies 
in North America, 73; Some ano- 
malous Species and Varieties of 
Bidens in eastern North America, 
20. 

Salicornia, 178; ambigua, 178; euro- 
paea, 147, 178, 215, 221, var. pachy- 
stachya, 178; mucronata, 178. 

Salix alpina, 136, 137; arbuscula a 
erecta, forma angustifolia, 136; 
babylonica, 214; balsamifera, 152, 
153; discolor, 64, 152, var. erio- 
cephala, 152; fusca, 136; humilis, 
152; lanata, 136; leiolepis, 159; 
lucida, 150; Myrsinites, 136, 6 
Jacquiniana, 136; rostrata, 152; 
squamata, 64; tristis, 136, 137. 

Salsola, 178; Kali, 178, var. caro- 
liniana, 178, var. tenuifolia, 178. 

Salt Marsh during Reclamation, 
Floral Changes in a, 205. 

Sambucus canadensis, 218; 
mosa, 152. 

Santalaceae, 171. 

Saponaria officinalis, 35. 

Sargent, C. S., Three of Clayton’s 

’ Oaks in the British Museum, 39; 
Washington and Michaux, 49. 

Sarracenia purpurea, 65. 

Scheuchzeria, 149; palustris, 148. 

Schizaea, 67; australis, 68; filifolia, 
68; pusilla, 67, 68. 

Scirpus americanus, 147, 213, 221; 
atrocinctus, 151; campestris, var. 
paludosus, 208, 213, 224; sit ep 
63; georgianus, 151; Peckii, 4; 
pedicellatus, 154; robustus, 813) 
D2A* rubrotinctus, 151, var. con- 
fertus, 151; Smithii, 63; validus, 
150. 

Scleranthus, 203; annuus, 35, 203. 

Scutellaria caroliniana, 132) 133% 
galericulata, 151; integrifolia, 133; 
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ovalifolia, 1383; ovata, 132, 133, 
137, var. bracteata, 134, 137; 
pilosa, 132, 133; versicolor, 182, 
138, 137, var. bracteata, 134, 137. 

Secale cereale, 221. 

Selaginella, 68; apoda, 68; apus, 68. 

Sedum roseum, 154. 

Senecio Robbinsii, 154; sylvaticus, 
148; vulgaris, 36, 37. 

Setaria glauca, 212; viridis, 226. 

Seymeria, 134; cassioides, 134, 137; 
tenuifolia, 134, 137. 

Shields, M. A., The field Meeting of 
the Vermont Botanical and Bird 
Clubs, 1438. 

Shee A handy Book on Trees and, 

103. 


Silene antirrhina, 96, 97, Two Varia- 
tions of, 96, var. confinis, 97, 
forma Deaneana, 96, var. depau- 
perata, 97, var. divaricata, 97, 
var. laevigata, 97, var. vaccari- 
folia, 97. 

Silver Fir, 165. 

Sisymbrium, 138; altissimum, 30, 
35; brachycarpon, 138-140, and 
Allies, 138, var. filipes, 140, 141, 
var. intermedium, 140, 141; canes- 
cens, 138-140, var. brachycarpon, 
138, 140; incisum, 30, 139, 140, 
var. filipes, 139, 141; officinale, 
var. leiocarpum, 35; pinnatum, 
140; Sophia, 140. 

Sisyrinchium angustifolium, 153. 

Sium Berula, 131;  cicutaefolium, 
131, 137, 150, 217;, isuave, 1st, 
192-0137. 

Smilacina trifolia, 149. 

Smilax Bona-nox, 64; herbacea, 63; 
pulverulenta, 63. 

Smith, C. P., Carex Tuckermani 
niagarensis; a neglected Sedge, 
57 


Society of Maine, The Josselyn 
Botanical, 128; of Maine, The 
twenty-first annual Meeting of 
the Josselyn Botanical, 203. 

Solanum Dulcamara, 217;  rostra- 
tum, 30. 

Solidago altissima, 10, 12, 218; 
angustifolia, 27; aspera, 7; azorica, 
27; Bartramiana, 10, 11: bicolor, 
36; caesia, 36; canadensis, 8- 
12, 36, 218, var. gilvocanescens, 
9, 12, var. Hargerii, 1s chloro- 
lepis, 3; confinis, 27; decumbens, 
4; Elliottii, 7, var. divaricata, 7; 
elongata, 8, 9; erecta, 2; flori- 
bunda, 12; graminifolia, 12, 151, 


218, var. camporum, 12, var. 
Nuttallii, 13, var. polycephala, 12, 
var. septentrionalis, 12; Guira- 
donis, 5; hispida, 1, var. arno- 
glossa, 2, 3, var. disjuncta, 2, var. 
fallax, 3, var. lanata, 1, var. tonsa, 
2; humilis, 6, var. peracuta, 6: 
humilius, 6; in the White Moun- 
tains, A northern, 72; juncea, 
36; Klughii, 5; lepida, 8-11, var. 
elongata, 9, 10, var. fallax, 9, 
11, var. molina, 9; macrophylla, 
152, 153; mensalis, 4; multi- 
radiata, 4, 5, var. arctica, 4; 
nemoralis, 36; polycephala, 12; 
racemosa, 6, 204; Randu, 148; 
rugosa, 7, 12, 36, 152, 154, var. 
aspera, 7, 218, var. villosa, 7, 8, 
72; sempervirens, 26, 27, 36, 147, 
208, 218, 221, An insular Variety 
of, 26, var. azorica, 27; serotina, 
8-10, var. salebrosa, 9; stricta, 
26, var. angustifolia, 26; uligi- 
nosa, 6; uniligulata, 6, 7, 149, var. 
levipes, 7; Virgaurea, y» arctica, 4. 

Some Algae from the Chincha Is- 
lands, 89; anomalous Species and 
Varieties’ of Bidens in eastern 
North America, 20; neglected 
Names in Walter’s Flora Caro- 
liniana, 129; new or unrecorded 
Compositae chiefly of northeast- 
ern America, 1. 

Sonchus arvensis, 220; asper, 36; 
oleraceus, 36, 

Sophia brachycarpa, 138; canescens, 
138; intermedia, 189-141; magna, 
138; pinnata, 138. 

Sorrel, 226. 

Spanish Chestnuts, 49. 

Sparganium angustifolium, 154; fluc- 
tuans, 150; minimum, 65. 

Spartina, 212; glabra, var. alterni- 
flora, 147, 209, 212, 221, var. 
pilosa, 212, 221; Michauxiana, 
146, 212; patens, 38, 147, 212, 
214, 221, var. juncea, 213, 221. 

Specularia, 233; perfoliata, 30, 233. 

Spergula arvensis, 35. 

Spergularia canadensis, 147; rubra, 
35; 227; salina, 215, 221 

Sphaerocarpos, 109. 

Spinacea, 64, 178; oleracea, 178. 

Spiraea latifolia, 150, 153; tomen- 
tosa, 143, 153, A ‘white-flowered, 
142, forma albiflora, 148; tri- 
foliata, 130. 

Spiranthes cernua, 34; Romanzof- 
fiana, 153, 154. 
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Sporobolus asperifolius, 160; Rich- 
ardsonis, 204. 

Spruce, 65; Hemlock, 59-61, 164- 
168, The Name of the, 59; White, 
61, 167, 168. 

Stellaria borealis, 151; graminea, 
151; humifusa, 147; ‘media, 35. 


Streblocladia camptoclada, 95; spl- 
cata, 95. 

Streptopus amplexifolius, 154; ro- 
seus, 152. 

Struthiopteris; 161; germanica, 161, 
162, var. pensylvanica, 162-164; 


nodulosa, 162, 164; pensylvanica, 
162, 164. 

Suaeda, 178; linearis, 178, 215, 
221; maritima, 84, 146, 147, 178; 
Richi, 178. 

Subularia, 155. 

Swertia difformis, 50, 51. 

Syntherisma, 130; villosa, 130. 

Syringa, Common, 121. 

Systematic Studies on Oenothera,— 
V, 41. 


Tanacetum vulgare, 36, 219. 

Taraxacum, 227; officinale, 36, 209, 
220. 

Taxus canadensis, 152. 

Taylor, N. [Notice of Work], 62. 

Tea, Labrador, 149. 

Teratological specimen of Panicum 
amarulum Hitche. & Chase, 72. 

Thalictrum polygamum, 151, var. 
hebecarpum, 151. 

Thlaspi arvense, 30. 

Three of Clayton’s Oaks in the British 
Museum, 39. 

Thuya occidentalis, 152. 

Thymbra caroliniana, 132. 

Thyrsanthema semiflosculare, 136. 

Tofieldia glutinosa, 204. 
Torrey, G. S., The Varieties of 
Cardamine oligosperma, 156. 
Trees and Shrubs, a handy Book on, 
103. 

Tridens, 72. 

Trientalis americana, 152. 

Trifolium, 32; arvense, 38; echina- 
tum, 32; hybridum, 35, 216; 
pratense, 35, 216; repens, 35. 

Triglochin maritima, 147, 208, 211, 
221; palustris, 64. 

Trillium undulatum, 152. 

Trisetum spicatum, 65. 

Tsuga americana, 59, 168; cana- 
densis, 59, 60; caroliniana, 165. 
Tubiflora caroliniensis | angustifolia, 

131. 


Index 
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Twentieth Anniversary of the New 
York Botanical Garden, 144. 

Twenty-first annual Meeting of the 
Josselyn Botanical Society of 
Maine, 203. 

Two Extensions of Range in Gram- 
ineae, 71; more foreign Plants 
found on Wool-waste at Westford, 
32;  Philadelphus Combinations, 


121; Variations of Silene antir- 
rhina, 96. 

Typha latifolia, 150, 209, 210. 

Ulmus, 170; americana, 170; cam- 
pestris, 170; fulva, 170; scabra, 
170. 

Ulva, 91. 

Urtica, 171; dioica, 171; gracilis, 
171; Lyallii, 64, 171; urens, 171. 


Urticaceae, 169. 


Vaccinium canadense, 153; macro 
carpon, 148; Oxycoccus, 148; 
pennsylvanicum, 153, var. nigrum, 
153; Vitis-Idaea, var. minus, 148. 

Valeriana, 66; uliginosa, 66. 

Variations of Silene antirrhina, Two, 


96. 

Varieties of Cardamine oligosperma, 
156. 

Verbena hastata, 217. 

Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs, 
The field Meeting of the, 143; 
Botanical Club, The 20th annual 
winter Meeting of the, 86. 

Vernonia acaulis, 135, 137; 
phylla, 1385, 137. 

Veronica officinalis, 152; peregrina, 
218. 

Viburnum cassinoides, 152; Lentago, 
152. 

Vicia angustifolia, var. segetalis, 148. 

Vincetoxicum, 130. 

Viola, 71, 202; adunca, 71; cucullata, 
70, 151, forma albiflora, 180; 
cuspidata, 70; incognita, 151, 152, 
154; labradorica, 154;  lanceo- 
lata, 151, 217; nephrophylla, 71; 
pallens, 151, 152; palustris, 71; 
pedata, 35, 37, forma alba, 180; 
primulifolia, 151, 154;  renifolia, 
71; rostrata, 180, An albino, 180, 
forma Phelpsiae, 180; Selkirku, 
71; septentrionalis, 70, 154, in 
British Columbia, 70; sororia, 70; 
tricolor, 35, 38. 


oligo- 


Walter’s Flora Caroliniana, Some 


neglected Names in, 129. 
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Washington and Michaux, 49. 

Weatherby, C. A., Two Extensions 
of Range in Gramineae, 71. 

Wer ateh H., A rash Mycophagist, 


Weed Growth and unusual Rainfall, 
224. 

Weeds growing in Amherst, 29. 

Westford, Two more foreign Plants 
found on Wool-waste at, 32. 

White flowered Spiraea tomentosa, 
142; Mountains, Arenaria stricta 
in the, 232; Mountains, A north- 
ern Solidago in the, 72; Spruce, 
61, 167, 168. 

Wiegand, K. M., The Genus Eu- 
phrasia in North America, 181. 


Rhodora 


[DEcEMBER. 


Wilcox, A. W., The field Meeting 
of the Vermont Botanical and Bird 
Clubs, 143. 

Witch Grass, 225. 

Woodward, R. W., Bidens connata. 
petiolata, 234. 

Woodwardia areolata, 162. 

Wool-waste at Westford, Two more 
foreign Plants found on, 32. 


Xanthium echinatum, 219. 
Xyris montana, 65. 


Zizania palustris, 212. 
Zostera marina, 147. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOTANICAL BOOKS 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES 
By John Gaylord Coulter, Ph. D., Critic Teacher of 
Biology, University High School, Normal, IIlinois. 
Edition with Cowles and Coulter’s Spring Flora 


COULTER’S BOTANICAL NOTEBOOK AND LABORA- 
TORY MANUAL .. ne aes Saat nee 
By John Gaylord Coulter, Ph. Ds 
With loose leaf binder 


COWLES AND COULTER’S SPRING FLORA ; 
By Henry C. Cowles, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Plant Ecology, University rat Chicago, and John 
Gaylord Coulter, Ph. D. 
Edition with Andrews’s Practical Botany 
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: DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUES 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


HOME GROWN LILIES. 


Fresh from Beds. Wild Flowers, Hardy plants of all kinds. 
Send for catalogue 


F. H. Horsrorp, Charlotte, Vt. 


A YOSEMITE FLORA by Harvey Monroe Hall and Car- 


lotta Case Hall. A descriptive guide, 
with keys. Includes most species of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
282 pages, 11 plates, and 170 text-figures. Pocket-size. Attractively 
bound in flexible leather. Postpaid, $2.00 net. 


PAUL ELDER & CO. 
239 GRANT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mounting Papers, Driers, Genus Covers, Collecting 
Cases, Plant Presses 
BOTANICAL CATALOG 91. DO YOU HAVE IT? 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Laboratory . . . . WAVERLEY, MASS. .. . . Equipment 
(Mention Rhodora) 3 


